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HAPPINESS AS AN ETHICAL POSTULATE. 

MORAL philosophers have usually supported the belief of 
the naive mind that there must be an ultimate, if not an im- 
mediate, connection between virtue and happiness. It will be the 
endeavor of this paper to show that, provided happiness is de- 
fined with sufficient care, psychological support can be found for 
its employment as a moral postulate, and that this postulate will 
be found significant for ethics. 1 

The term ' happiness ' has been employed in a great variety of 
senses by moral philosophers. The ordinary English use has 
made little distinction between happiness and pleasure, and is 
fairly well represented by John Stuart Mill's Utilitarianism, where 
he says : " By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure." At the 
farthest, most English writers have distinguished happiness from 
pleasure only by longer duration, greater intensity, or by making 
it consist in a sum of pleasures. Happiness was pictured by the 
Epicureans as a state of mental imperturbability in which are 
few pains, and many pleasures experienced at little cost. Happi- 
ness has been thought of as a life in which the desires that spring 
from the true nature of man are satisfied, and man feels the af- 
fective glow that comes from successful activity, — such at least 
seems to be Aristotle's usual conception of sbdac/ionca in its af- 
fective aspect. Happiness, again, has been thought of as a state 
of purely intellectual satisfaction, in which the affective glow that 
attends intellectual insight is the only pleasure felt, since no activ- 
ity except of a purely intellectual nature is present, and so no 
kind of feeling other than intellectual feeling, — such seems to 
me to be the character of ebdaefiovla in the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and also of Spinoza's ' intellectual love of God.' 
Again, happiness may be thought of as chiefly intellectual in 
character, but nevertheless be a state of strenuous activity, — as 

1 In the preparation of this paper the writer owes a large debt of gratitude to 
Professors Tufts, Angell, and A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, for numer- 
ous suggestions and criticisms. 
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in the cases of Leibniz and Fichte. Finally, happiness may take 
an ecstatic turn, and look to a state of mystic rapture, which 
may be presented from an intellectual and aesthetic point of 
view as by Plotinus, and in general by mystics of a distinctly 
intellectual stamp, or the mystic rapture may be thought of in 
more sensuous imagery. 

One generalization may, perhaps, safely be made from the 
various theories of happiness : Whether or not this is its sole 
constituent, at any rate its most conspicuous characteristic has 
always been pleasure. Happiness as consisting of pleasure, with- 
out much if any closer discrimination of degrees or kinds of 
pleasure, has been regarded as either a necessary concomitant 
or ultimate reward of the moral life by a large variety of think- 
ers of types as diverse as the names of Butler, Locke, Dugald 
Stewart, Paley, and Kant will suggest. Most thinkers of other 
types in the history of ethics, though following the example of 
Plato 1 in selecting only particular kinds of pleasures, have yet 
regarded these as in some sense the necessary rewards of a life 
that is truly moral. Though, indeed, Kant first attached the 
term * moral postulate ' to the notion of happiness, the idea of an 
inevitable association between happiness and virtue is older than 
reflective philosophy itself, and religious considerations were de- 
rived from this relationship long before the time of the Konigs- 
berg philosopher. 

It certainly seems clear that, for so close an association be- 
tween virtue and happiness to have arisen in the minds of most 
ethical thinkers, some psychological relationship between the 
mental experiences represented by the two conceptions must ex- 
ist. Since, then, happiness has always consisted in part of some 
kind of pleasure, what is pleasure ? 2 

For our purpose, of course, pleasure-pain sensations are of 
little concern. The existence of pain nerves affording cutaneous 
sensations of pain seems pretty well established, while the pres- 

1 Especially in the Republic and in the Philebus. 

1 Much ethical obscurity in the use of ' pleasure ' has been due to failure to define 
the term. E. g. t British writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries do not 
define 'pleasure,' and, notwithstanding their keener ethical insight, lack the pre- 
cision of their continental contemporaries for this reason. 
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ence of pleasure nerves is still in doubt. No one, however, 
would think that happiness consists fundamentally in the pres- 
ence of pleasure sensations, — if such there be, — or in the 
absence of sensations of pain. 

Pleasure, therefore, so far as it concerns us as an important 
constituent of happiness, is affective, not sensational. Affective 
pleasures may be either sensuous or ideational. It is hard to 
find a definition that will apply equally to both. Sensuous 
pleasure attends the normal functioning of a sense organ, and 
general healthful organic activity. Sensuous pain or displeasure 
attends the under- or over-stimulation of the organism, whether 
in respect of intensity or duration. 1 Ideational pleasure attends 
the consciousness of mental activity unimpeded in its progress 
toward an end, while ideational pain or displeasure is present 
when the course of mental activity is thwarted, harassed, or in 
some other way impeded. This definition, as Stout 2 has shown, 
applies throughout the entire range of intellectual pleasures and 
pains, from the displeasure that comes from the interruption of 
habitual perception by seeing a book upside down on one's 
library shelf to the pains of bereavement that come from the 
thwarting of customary mental channels by the death of a friend. 

A moment's reflection will convince us that the happiness that 
must inevitably be associated with virtue cannot be sensuous 
pleasure. Sensuous pleasures may or may not be the goal of 
mental activity, and they are by no means the inevitable accom- 
paniment of unimpeded mental activity when moral, nor can we 
see any reason why they ought to be. There is no essential 
reason why one should enjoy one's dinner because one is an 
honest man, or why a man should have no relish for food because 
he is a trickster in the stock market. 

Nor are all kinds of ideational pleasure necessarily present in 
every consciously moral action, and necessarily absent in every 
immoral action ; and most will agree that there is no reason why 
they should be. Possibly there may be something of an aesthetic 
nature implied in judgments of the Good ; but certainly there 

1 Angell, Psychology, chap. xiv. 

2 Analytic Psychology, Vol. II, chap. xii. 
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seems to be no reason to suppose that virtuous conduct need in- 
volve anything analogous to the pleasure which the scholar enjoys 
in successful research. If we consider life as a whole, instead of 
specific actions, it becomes clear at once that the good man is 
not necessarily he who experiences or is capable of experiencing 
the greatest number and largest variety of intellectual pleasures. 
One type of ideational pleasure, however, is necessarily present 
in every moral action, and necessarily absent in every action that 
is either immoral or unmoral. In every moral action, effort is 
directed towards an ideal, and the agent is faithful to his ideal. 
However unsuccessful his efforts may be in the actual achieve- 
ment of what he tries to accomplish, however greatly unforeseen 
or otherwise unavoidable circumstances may thwart him, his 
ideational activity is unimpeded when he considers the moral 
sincerity of his efforts, and in so far forth he experiences pleasure. 
Whether he thinks of himself as having the approval of his con- 
science, or of preserving his own self-respect and maintaining his 
dignity, or of inevitably commanding the approval of gods and 
men so far as these are rational spectators of his conduct, he at 
least, in his action, secures the satisfaction that he feels is of 
highest value, — a satisfaction which he would not exchange for 
all the paltry pleasures that might attend the gifts of fortune and 
plaudits of men at the cost of conscience and honor. To those 
of high moral character, such satisfaction is the highest of all 
pleasures. Thus far the Stoics, the Scottish School, Adam Smith, 
and John Stuart Mill are agreed, and we may well agree with 
them. 

While, then, there is a certain pleasure of the loftiest character 
present in every moral action, whether successful or not, from 
the mere consciousness that the action was performed from a re- 
gard for duty, there will of course be a still greater amount of 
moral pleasure if the action has been successful in actually real- 
izing a moral ideal. For instance, if one attempts to put through 
a political reform and fails, he will still feel a certain pleasure in 
having been true to an ideal, but if he succeeds in effecting the 
reform, the pleasure will be vastly enhanced. 
A familiar question arises here. Should one discriminate kinds 
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of pleasure ? Shall we say that the pleasure attending moral 
action is of a quality different from and superior to all other ? If 
we say yes, that the pleasures of Socrates and the pig are wholly 
different, and ever so little of the one is preferable to ever so 
much of the other, we find it impossible to discriminate between 
such types of pleasure except through their cognitive concomi- 
tants and implications. The difference between the pleasures of 
Socrates and the pig are due to the different objects of their at- 
tention and effort. On the other hand, if we say that all pleas- 
ure is qualitatively the same, we are compelled to view pleasure 
as almost as much of an abstraction as sensation. If the pleas- 
ures in the solution of a mathematical problem and in eating a 
dish of strawberries are qualitatively the same with the pleasure 
attending the performance of duty, and all the qualitative differ- 
ences between these three psychoses are referred to the cognitive 
side, we must regard pleasure as an abstraction as meaningless as 
color which is neither red nor green nor blue nor yellow. An- 
other difficulty arises from the impossibility of attributing moral 
values to cognition. To a pure intellect devoid of feeling, nothing 
could be either better or worse than anything else. If pleasure is 
a meaningless abstraction with no values in it but more and less, 
and if there are no cognitive values at all, — whence, then, do the 
qualitative values come ? * As it would seem absurd, not to say 
revolting, to refer them wholly to instincts and appetites, our only 
recourse is to conclude that, however we may decide to define 
pleasure, at any rate the conscious experience which gives us 
our moral values is neither wholly cognitive nor wholly affective, 
but must partake of the nature of both. 

There is, then, a peculiar psychic experience which attends 
moral action, — not wholly cognitive and not wholly affective. 
In its affective aspect, it is pleasurable because self-consciousness 
is unimpeded in its contemplation of the moral worth of its action. 
It is cognitive because the ends striven for are of course cognized. 
This experience is the most highly prized of all experiences ; it 

1 The difficulties in quantitative hedonism are too familiar to require discussion ; 
and, while the present position is non-hedonistic in that it does not make pleasure the 
criterion of morality, these same difficulties would preclude the affirmation of a happi- 
ness consisting of all pleasures reckoned quantitatively as an ethical postulate. 
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represents the highest satisfaction that a moral man can experi- 
ence, — it is happiness. 

Happiness, therefore, as a moral conception, does not com- 
prise every pleasure which a man can experience, nor every state 
of consciousness which he may desire. Happiness is restricted 
to that state of consciousness in which a man is true to his moral 
ideal and receives the approval of his conscience. It is not a 
sum of pleasures, it is not the most intense of pleasures, it is not 
to be defined in terms of pleasure exclusively. It is, however, 
the loftiest and noblest experience which a man can have ; and 
it is an integral constituent of the highest Good, and therefore an 
ethical postulate. 1 

Happiness is an ethical postulate because it is an inevitable 
accompaniment of the performance of duty. A duty, if it is a 
duty, must in some sense be realizable. An ideal, if it ought to 
be an ideal, must in some sense be attainable. As Kant pointed 
out, "thou canst because thou oughtest" is a moral demand 
which we are constrained to make of the universe. 2 

The point here insisted upon is similar to one raised recently 
in the logical field : What is the satisfaction which must attend 
the attainment of truth ? Is truth prized for its own sake ? Mr. 
Bradley, together with many others, maintains this to be the 
case. While moral and other interests may well determine not 
only the occasions and the limits to which the interest in the 
pursuit of knowledge should be followed, but even the kinds of 
truth to be sought, still truth is the object of a genuine interest 
of the mind distinct and apart from its other interests. 3 It seems 
to follow that the satisfaction which the pursuit of truth affords 
is a distinct satisfaction, not to be confused with other satis- 

1 The justification for employing ' happiness ' in this unusual sense may be ques- 
tioned. The conception here intended is, to be sure, more like Spinoza's ' beatitudo ' 
or Fichte's ' Seligkeit ' than the ordinary English use of 'happiness.' But one dis- 
likes to employ terms of such thoroughly religious connotation as ' blessedness ' and 
' beatitude ' for ethical purposes. 

2 It would be possible, I think, to show that there is a psychological basis for this 
connection between duty and possibility of performance. Nothing can be thought of 
as a duty that is not at the same time thought of as possible of performance, ultimately 
at least. 

3 Mind, N. S., No. 45, pp. 320 ff 
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factions, and that the pleasure attending the attainment of truth 
is a highly desirable conscious experience, — a logical satis- 
faction similar to the moral satisfaction which above has been 
called happiness. The two are satisfactions of wholly distinct 
interests, and are in no way connected with each other. The 
learned man may, or may not, be a good man. 

The comparison of happiness with intellectual satisfaction thus 
raises this question : While intellectual satisfaction and moral 
happiness are distinct states of consciousness, should we regard 
them as objects of interests which can be absolutely distinguished ? 
Here, of course, the absolutist and pragmatist differ. Professor 
Dewey, to be sure, among the pragmatists, would insist that in- 
tellectual satisfaction is arrived at only when ideas accomplish 
the ends for which they are intended, — in other words, that 
one cannot regard any kind of successful outcome as an instance 
of truth-satisfaction though the outcome be other than was 
anticipated. 1 

But no pragmatist, one supposes, would admit that truth 
affords a satisfaction altogether unique, that can be pursued for 
its own sake wholly apart from every other human interest. 
For one reason, the truth interest would on this supposition have 
to create its own material, and this is impossible, argues Professor 
Moore. 2 Ultimately, then, the truth interest, the moral interest, 
and every other interest must arise from a common self or in a com- 
mon situation, and each interest must be mediated by the others 
and cooperate with them. However, from the pragmatic point 
of view, perhaps it may be maintained that the satisfaction pos- 
sible in the moral situation, in which a question of character is 
always raised, 3 is distinguishable from that in a situation in which 
only logical or scientific problems have been presented. 

Against this whole theory of happiness one may imagine an 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. V, pp. 93 ff. 
That Professor James would assent to this limitation of intellectual satisfaction 
seems doubtful, according to this review of his Pragmatism. 

2 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. V, pp. 429 ff. 

8 Professor Dewey distinguishes the field of ethics from that of science by saying 
that in the former the question of character is vital, while in the latter it is ignored. 
" Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality " in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago. 
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objector saying : " This happiness which you describe, you say, 
may be limited to the mere satisfaction which the good man re- 
ceives simply from knowing that he has done right ; although, 
indeed, you add that, so far as he may actually have been success- 
ful, his happiness is thereby increased. Now is this enough to 
make the good man happy, in any genuine sense of the word ? 
Suppose the good man miserably fails in all his endeavors, and 
meets with every possible reversal and affliction, like Job for ex- 
ample, can we say that simply because he has done right, he is 
therefore happy ? If such a man could be happy at all, would 
it not have to be by maintaining a blind obliviousness to his actual 
condition, — by cultivating a Stoic apathy, or, perhaps, a mystic 
ecstacy or a Christian Science which ignores actual facts ? " 

Our objector is quite right in protesting against a happiness 
that could be obtained only by ignoring actual conditions ; our 
practical twentieth century rightly must regard it as cowardly and 
unethical to seek such an happiness, even were it obtainable, and 
much more repudiate such happiness as an ethical postulate. 
While to answer our objector fully might lead us too far afield 
into metaphysics, this much may at least be said without forsak- 
ing the psychologico -ethical methods of the present paper : Hap- 
piness is open to our afflicted good man so far as he positively 
identifies himself with all the social and moral forces of his age, 
and, through his faith in the ultimate triumph of justice and right 
in society, derives satisfaction from the conviction that, since he 
has been faithful to the cause of goodness, he can rightly in some 
sense regard himself as a participant in realizing the social good 
that is sure to come. Some such conviction must be supposed 
to animate the mind of the patriot who foresees the immediate 
failure of his efforts, for instance ; and, to some degree, despite his 
other-worldliness, of the religious martyr. 

It would be pushing a supposed case of this type to an im- 
possible extreme to assume that the sincerity of the good man's 
efforts can be absolutely unavailing. Defeated he may be in his 
own time, and future history may never vindicate him ; still, if he 
knows that he has been true to a social ideal, he may feel as- 
sured that, in however humble a way it may be, his efforts must 
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have done something to further the growth of the ideal in the 
minds of men. Much of the difficulty in many problems of this 
type is due to their artificiality in assuming a ready-made self 
with fixed interests that demands satisfaction before it enters a 
moral situation, instead of appreciating that the self and its 
interests become defined in the moral situation in which the prob- 
lem is solved. As Professor Dewey very pertinently says : " It 
is the business of men to develop such capacities and desires, 
such selves as render them capable of finding their own satis- 
faction, their invaluable value, in fulfilling the demands which 
grow out of their associated life. Such happiness may be short 
in duration and slight in bulk ; but that it outweighs in quality 
all accompanying discomforts as well as all enjoyments which 
might have been had by another course of action, is attested by 
the simple fact that agents do consciously choose it." ' 

Let no Hegelian accuse us of virtually setting up as the criterion 
of moral action " the utterly subjective and superficial feeling of 
pleasant and unpleasant." In the first place, as here defined, 
happiness is not simply pleasant feeling, but has its cognitive 
aspect as well ; and, in the second place, happiness, even as here 
defined, is not made the criterion of moral action. We should 
entirely agree with Hegel that attention, in morality of a high 
order, is not directed toward the self or to any of its subjective 
experiences, but is directed toward objects. The good man does 
not do right for the sake of the happiness which is the concomi- 
tant of righteous action ; his interest is not directed toward him- 
self at all, but toward the objects, the ends, which he is en- 
deavoring to bring about. But while this is most emphatically 
true, it is equally true that these ends are approved by the 
affective side of his nature, and that, in attaining these ends, he 
is also experiencing happiness. 

A further consideration in this connection is the inevitable 
necessity that any end, if it is to be acted upon at all, must evoke 
a response upon the feeling side of our nature. How to secure 
this was a problem that baffled moral philosophers prior to the 
nineteenth century, and was very imperfectly met by Kant and 

'Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (H. Holt & Co., 1908), p. 396. 
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Hegel, as I have shown in another connection. 1 A purely rational 
ideal, if by rational is meant something exclusively cognitive, is 
not an ideal at all, not anything of value whatever. Valuation 
must involve the feelings. Consequently, the realization of the 
moral ideal must evoke the approval of the feelings, and pleasure 
must attend both the process of realization and the moment of 
final attainment. Such pleasure cannot be devoid of moral 
significance. So, if we restrict the term ' happiness ' to such 
pleasure and its cognitive concomitants, happiness must be the 
inevitable attendant of successful moral endeavor, and, as the very 
idea of duty involves possibility, and in some sense actuality of 
attainment, the attainment of such happiness becomes a moral 
postulate. 2 

To revert again to the field of logical controversy, it should be 
clear that the sense in which happiness has here been treated of 
as an a priori ethical postulate is not designed to raise a logical 
issue. To the idealist there ought to be no objection to speaking 
of happiness in this way, when he bears in mind the sense in which 
happiness is here employed. Nor should the pragmatist take 
offense, since a priori, as here used, need not be interpreted in its 
narrower sense. It may well be that the principles which are here 
alleged to be a priori have arisen because they have 'worked ' in 
satisfying human needs. The very notion of morality may have 
arisen in this manner. But if this be true of moral principles, 
according to the same arguments it is equally true of time, space, 
causation, — nay even of the very principles of identity and con- 
tradiction themselves, as Mr. Schiller has attempted to show. 3 
If the present argument should convince the reader that the doc- 
trine that moral happiness is an inevitable accompaniment of moral 
action with its implications ' works ' as well as an hypothesis in 

1 The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern Non- 
Hedonistic Systems, in the Philosophic Studies of the University of Chicago. 

2 The difficulty in Kant's employment of happiness as a moral postulate is thus 
seen to be due to his including all pleasure in happiness, instead of limiting the 
pleasure of happiness to pleasure attending the realization of moral ideals. Spinoza 
and Fichte were on the right track in limiting the pleasure attending the highest 
moral good to ' blessedness,' though they both failed to make it clear in what way 
blessedness is necessarily involved in moral action. 

8 In "Axioms as Postulates," an essay published in Personal Idealism, I902, 
edited by Start. 
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ethics as time, space, and causation do in theoretical spheres, its 

purpose will be fully accomplished. 

In conclusion, a word may be said regarding the religious 

implications of happiness as an ethical postulate. Kant, it will be 

remembered, to a large extent based his arguments for God, 

freedom, and immortality upon the conviction that happiness 

must be the ultimate attendant of virtue. The chief objections to 

Kant's use of happiness here seem to the present writer to rest 

upon his misapprehension of what pleasure is properly included 

in happiness as an ethical postulate. He thought it necessary to 

include all pleasure in happiness. If happiness be limited to the 

content here proposed, it is believed that, whatever arguments 

may be based upon duty and the necessity of fulfilling the moral 

law as grounds for belief in immortality and the other Ideas of 

the reason, will be considerably strengthened by the postulation 

of happiness. 

William K. Wright. 
University of Chicago. 



